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THE FRANCO-BRITISH 


DRIVE FOR PEACE 





HE communiqué issued on February 3 at the 

close of week-end conversations in London 
between French and British Ministers constitutes 
an effort to liquidate the military provisions of 
the Versailles treaty, which Nazi Germany has 
made no pretense of observing, and represents the 
most constructive step in European politics since 
the Locarno agreements of 1925. In this com- 
muniqué Great Britain heartily approved the 
Franco-Italian agreement of January 7, 1935 
concerning Central Europe, and made it clear that 
it considers itself one of the powers which, ac- 
cording to the Rome pact, “will consult together 
if the independence or integrity of Austria is 
menaced.” With respect to the crucial question 
of Germany’s rearmament in violation of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, the communiqué administered a 
rebuke to the Reich by stating that “neither Ger- 
many nor any other power whose armaments have 
been defined by the peace treaties is entitled by 
unilateral action to modify these obligations.” 
Great Britain and France, however, waived the 
ietter of the treaties, and declared that “nothing 
could contribute more to the restoration of con- 
fidence and the prospects of peace among nations 
than a general settlement freely negotiated be- 
tween Germany and the other powers.” 


This general settlement envisages conclusion of 
the Eastern Locarno treaty sponsored by France 
and the Soviet Union, and the pact of mutual 
guarantee and non-interference in internal affairs 
advocated by France and Italy for Central Europe, 
neither of which has yet been accepted by Ger- 
many. Most important of all this settlement—in 
conformity with the declaration of December 11, 
1932 regarding equality of rights in a system of 
security — contemplates armaments agreements 
which, in the case of Germany, would supplant 
Part V of the Versailles treaty at present limiting 
the arms and armed forces of the Reich. Ger- 
many’s return to the League of Nations “with a 


view to active membership” would also form part 
of a general settlement. 


The British and French Ministers, moreover, 
declared that they had been “impressed by the 
special dangers to peace created by modern de- 
velopments in the air.” To avert these dangers, 
they proposed the conclusion of reciprocal re- 
gional agreements in which the signatories would 
undertake to give immediate aerial assistance to 
any one of their number which might be the vic- 
tim of “unprovoked aerial aggression” by one of 
the contracting parties. Such an agreement in 
Western Europe, to be concluded by the Locarno 
signatories — Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Italy — would, according to the 
communiqué, “go far to operate as a deterrent to 
aggression and to insure immunity from sudden 
attacks from the air.” Similar regional agree- 
ments might presumably be negotiated by other 
European powers. 


The Franco-British communiqué implicitly 
recognizes Germany’s right to participate in Eu- 
ropean affairs on a basis of equality, and should 
salve the injured pride of the German people. 
At the same time, by accepting Hitler’s profes- 
sions of peace at face value, it places squarely on 
the German Chancellor the responsibility for re- 
lieving Europe of the widespread anxiety created 
by the avowed desire of the Nazis for territorial 
expansion. Reports from Berlin indicate that the 
Hitler government, although not satisfied by the 
terms of the Franco-British communiqué, is 
ready to give it serious consideration. Failure by 
Germany to return a constructive answer would 
only serve to cement the new Franco-British ac- 
cord revealed on February 3. For the com- 
muniqué unequivocally supports the French con- 
tention that acknowledgment of Germany’s re- 
armament must be accompanied by reenforcement 
of European security, and that security, to be 



























permanent, must be guaranteed by something 
more tangible than Nazi peace pledges. In its 
efforts to satisfy France’s demand for security, 
Britain is ready to accept military commitments 
on the continent which it had hitherto refused to 
consider. The British government, which shares 
French fears of a surprise German attack from 
the air and, in the words of Stanley Baldwin, be- 
lieves that Britain’s frontier now lies on the 
Rhine, has for the first time admitted that it needs 
France’s aid as much as France needs that of 
Britain. The British, moreover, have agreed with 
the French that security against German attack 
in the West will prove meaningless if it merely 
gives the Reich a free hand in Austria and Eastern 
Europe and that, if Britain’s frontier lies on the 
Rhine, that of France lies on the Vistula and the 
Danube. Nor is the Franco-British concert with 
which Germany must now reckon an isolated act 
of diplomacy. In the final sentence of the com- 
muniqué the two countries declare that they are 
ready “to resume their consultations without de- 
lay after having received the replies of the other 


interested powers.” VerA MICHELES DEAN 
Defeat of the World Court 


On January 29 fifty-two senators voted in 
favor of the World Court protocols — seven less 
than the necessary two-thirds majority. Of the 
thirty-six who cast negative votes, twenty were 
Democrats and sixteen Republicans, including the 
progressive bloc with the notable exception of 
Senator Bronson Cutting of New Mexico. The 
final defeat of the World Court was apparently 
due in large measure to a last-minute avalanche 
of at least 40,000 anti-Court telegrams. These 
messages were prompted by the radio speeches of 
Father Coughlin and Will Rogers, as well as a 
“patriotic” campaign of the Hearst papers. Both 
in the Senate and in public discussion generally. 
the issue debated was not the Court as such, but 
the League of Nations. The anti-Court forces 
pounded at the League, the Hearst papers declar- 
ing that should the United States be “enticed” 
into the League of Nations “then American re- 
sources and prestige will be made available for 
Europe’s purposes, on Europe’s say-so.” The 
Court protocols, they said, were a “foreign trap.” 

The World Court was defeated partly be- 
cause of mistakes in strategy, partly because of 
mounting American nationalism. Except for a 
short and ineffectual message on January 16, the 
President did nothing to influence American 
opinion on the subject. Had he made a radio ad- 
dress favoring the Court, the protocols might have 
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been approved. No newspaper made a cam- 
paign for the Court comparable to the assault 
by the Hearst press. Moreover, advocates of 
American entrance into the League of Nations 
were conspicuously active in the pro-Court lobby 
in Washington—a fact which bolstered the anti. 
Court arzument that the tribunal and the League f 
are synonymous. 


P<) | 


From the nationalistic point of view, it is evi- 
dent that much stronger political arguments ex. 
isted in 1935 against entering the World Court 
than in 1926, when the Root protocols were ne- 
gotiated. The troubled political situation through. | 
out the world, the armaments race, not only in 
Europe but in the Pacific, the failure to settle the 
war-debt question, have all increased isolationist — 
sentiment in America. President Roosevelt, 
meanwhile, has developed a program of economic 
nationalism, divorcing this country from the 
economy of the outside world, and has at the same 
time supported an enormous program of naval! 
expansion. 


Whether or not the United States joins the 
World Court is in itself not a matter of great im- 
portance. In so far as this country is concerned, 
the Court would have had only voluntary juris- 
diction in legal disputes, most of which are unre- | 
lated to the economic and social difficulties dis- 
turbing international relations today. Neverthe- 
less, the entrance of the United States into the 
Court could have been followed by a series of con- 
structive international steps which might have 
gradually restored world prosperity and reduced 
the fear of war. With the defeat of the World 
Court, the administration may have difficulty in 
carrying out other positive international meas- | 
ures, such as its trade reciprocity program or any 
proposal for international control of munitions. | 
The most serious aspect of the present situation 
is that so large an element of the American public 
and Senate should succumb to the type of 
argument employed by Father Coughlin, Will 
Rogers and the Hearst press. If their methods 
can arouse such a storm of protest against 
the World Court, the danger that the American 
people may be driven by propaganda into war | 
with Japan or intervention in Mexico may be 
greater than has hitherto been supposed. The 
task of those who believe in international coopera- 
tion is to overcome a rising tide of unreasoning 
nationalism —a nationalism which rejects the 
World Court and simultaneously supports an un- 
limited program of military and naval expansion. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
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